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When experienced and weighty Friends drift away from 
meeting, as they do, can it be that they are bored? Can it be 
thpt the experience of group worship leaves them dry and not 
renewed? We all have these bouts of boredom, when going to 
meeting seems merely a habit, or worse, a chore. Delight has 
departed and we are left with the dry husks of routine—even 
the nearly formless routine of a meeting for worship. 

Can it be that those who have left us are stuck in a pattern? 
that we are all like the seed which fell on stony places, where 
there is too little soil for the roots to form, and so the plant 
withers. Who among us can claim that his plant is ever 
flourishing? 

Perhaps the most important truth that the sages of the 
Western world have consistently expounded is that the journey 
of the soul on earth is a progression. The seeker yearns for an 
ever expanding awareness of the presence of God. Teilhard de 
Chardin writes in the Divine Milieu: “God . . . waits for us 
eve -y instant in our action and in the work of each moment. He 
is in some way at the end of my pen, my pick, my paint¬ 
brush, my needle—of my heart and my thought .” 1 

So important is this concept of growth that it is voiced again 
and again. Jesus tells us to let the dead bury the dead and to 
come and follow him. Paul looks back on the time when he 
thought as a child, and recognizes that he is now a man and on 


'My own translation from the French, last paragraph of Part I, Section 
5 (Pans: Editions du Seuil, 1957), p. 54. 
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the way to seeing God face to face. He is snatched up into the 
Third Heaven—a cosmic vision deep set in the thought patterns 
of the ancient world. Similarly the Jewish Merkabah mystics, 
probably influenced by pagan gnostics, thought of progress as 
being out there in the celestial regions which lead up to the 
Throne of God. So also Dionysius the Areopagite arranged the 
heavenly hierarchies into three levels of spiritual progress, 
each corresponding to stages of the development of the soul: 
purgation, illumination, and union. 

Medieval thinkers expanded on the theme with clarity, 
precision, and variety. In the Journey of the Mind to God , 
Bonaventure describes the paths by which the soul ascends to 
God. He writes that on October 4, 1259: 

It came about by divine prompting that I walked up Mt. Alverna, 
longing to find some peace of soul at that place of peace. While I 
was there, meditating on the different ways of the mind’s ascent 
to God, there came to me . . . the memory of the miracle that has 
occurred in this very place to the Blessed Francis himself: the 
vision of the six-winged Seraph in the likeness of the Crucified. In 
my meditation it was at once clear to me that this vision 
represented not only the contemplative rapture of our father, but 
also the road by which this rapture is attained. . . . Now there is 
no path but that most burning love of the Crucified which so 
transformed Paul the apostle when he was carried up to the third 
heaven that he could say: “With Christ I am nailed to the Cross. 
It is now no longer I that live but Christ in me.” 

(Vol. I in Mystical Opuscula, trans . Jose de Vinck [Paterson, N.J.: 

St. Anthony Guild Press, 1960], 5-6). 

Teresa of Avila describes the growth of the inner life in her 
Autobiography . 2 Using the metaphor of the cultivation of a 
garden, she traces this progress through the stages of prayer 
under the exercise of the will to the state of the free-flowing 
grace of God: 


2 See also Howard H. Brinton, Friends for 300 Years Wallingford, Pa., 
1965), pp. 72-73. 
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The beginner must think of himself as one setting out to make a 
garden in which the Lord is to take his delight, yet in a soil most 
i nfruitful and full of weeds. . . . We have now, by God’s help, 
1 ke good gardeners, to make these plants grow and to water them 
carefully ... so that He may often come into the garden to take 
His pleasure. ... It seems to me that the garden can be watered in 
four ways: by taking the water from a well, which costs us great 
labor; or by a water-wheel and buckets, when the water is drawn 
by the windlass . . . ; or by a stream or a brook, which waters the 
ground much better, for it saturates it more thoroughly and there 
ife less need to water it often, so that the gardener’s labor is much 
less; or by a heavy rain, when the Lord waters it with no labor of 
ours, a way incomparably better than any of those which have 
been described. 

(Trans. & ed.E. Allinson Peers [Garden City, N. Y., 1960] 

pp. 127-128) 
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our century, Evelyn Underhill has organized her study, 
Essentials of Mysticism , around the three stages of 
gation, illumination and union, originally sketched by 
sius and now almost enshrined in dogma by orthodox 
ers. Without insisting on numerological precision, one 
^dopt these three categories as a kind of map, and one 
a map to understand the journey. Where have we been 
where are we going? The danger of using a map—any 
is that one is inclined to see experience in terms not of 
intrinsic reality of the moment but in terms of whether or 
fits the map. Is this indeed the third heaven of Paul or am 
kidding myself? So I will use this map to explore where I 
been, tell of whom I met there, and to peer ahead to 
the road that so many others have travelled leads on. 


Purgation 


Ov 
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er most of the centuries of Christian and Jewish experi- 
purgation has meant the attainment of moral purity, a 
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turning from the ways of the world, and often the pursuit of an 
ascetic regimen such as that required by the monastic vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. 

Fifty years ago the struggle to achieve goodness through 
personal effort was more emphasized than it is today, and so I 
was brought up guilty. My old nurse gave me an address book, 
and as a child has little use for addresses, I made notes in the 
book on the many Protestant sermons I heard: Ambition under 
“A,” etc. I ran out of space under “H” and could not squeeze 
in all the notes on Honesty, Honor, and Hypocrisy. At about 
the same time, a favorite great aunt, who had grown up in the 
1880’s, said to me: “Remember you are not the only pebble on 
the beach.” Naturally I took her literally. Was I only a pebble 
among so many millions of others? If so, I had better be a good 
big pebble. 

The preparatory school I went to was (and still is) dedicated 
to Achievement through solid and largely unaided human 
effort. In order to accept oneself or be accepted in the 
community, one had to perform in some approved way: get 
good grades, edit the newspaper, make the team, and above 
all, be popular. 

Lest all this seem childish and petty, let me say that it is easy 
to feel guilty, easy to get stuck in the pattern of driving out evil 
and striving to be good. One can get all kinds of help for this 
trip, or trap. Many schools still teach the doctrine of achieve¬ 
ment, some ministers still go in for it. Not long ago a black 
Protestant minister lectured Friends at a Quarterly meeting on 
how they were responsible for the problems of inner city 
blacks, and threatened that if black violence erupted on our 
suburban lawns, we had only ourselves to blame. Some World 
Hunger enthusiasts try to frighten us with pictures of starving 
children and to put the blame on us. Anti-militarists predict 
Armageddon; environmentalists, the doom of mankind. In a 
more subtle way, incitements to status preservation advanced 
by advertisers are based on pervasive social anxiety. And 
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America buys, for the force of Protestant moralism still runs 
strong and deep. On a human level such threats from outside 
ourselves are formidable; and if we succumb to them, they 
obtain a power over us and are thus self-fulfilling. But if you 
“Mind the Light and dwell in it... it will keep you a-top of all 
the world” (George Fox, Epistle 203 (1661) quoted by Brinton, 
p. 2/j). 

Anna in Fynn’s Mister God, This is Anna sums up the case 
neatly when she reports that her Sunday school teacher is 
frightened and wants to make God bigger by making people 
smaller. Spiritual growth comes not through the denigration of 
humanity but its divinization. It is as though some Protestants, 
in parody of William Penn, would have him say: “Let us try 
what guilt and fear can do.” 

11 egan to discover this error on a Saturday morning in the 
Spring of senior year at prep school. After the class in 
Horace, my favorite and beloved teacher invited me to a cup of 
coffee at the local greasy spoon. I told him that for three years 
I had tried to be one of the boys at the fraternity and had never 
made the grade. After all these years, his query still rings in my 
ears: “Did it ever occur to you that they were wrong and you 
weren’t?” The burden of Christian slid from my shoulders and 
I began to rejoice in myself. The 19th century would have 
called my trouble “moral guilt”; the 20th prefers to call it an 
“inferiority complex.” 

But, of course, one cannot permanently shed a lifelong 
burden of guilt on one Saturday morning, especially in a world 
encourages guilt. So years of anxiety and achievement 
wed. (Perhaps one can never shed completely a sense of 
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inadequacy.) Then I and many others discovered Freud and 
a release and purification could be found there! Freud’s 
historical function was to undermine Judeo-Christian 
moralism so that today the seven deadly sins have sunk into 
the imbo of the ridiculous. Actually he did not so much 
undermine it as change its shape and terminology. Now guilt 
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was no longer mine but Dad’s and Mom’s, and they were 
reduced to images which could be pushed around at will with 
the approved techniques and without, of course, telling them. 

Freud taught a whole new vocabulary of sin: “neurotic” was 
bad, and “psychotic” was very bad indeed. And Freud cured 
people. At least he led them to normality, if not to happiness. 
Many, including me, were so grateful to have the demons 
exorcized that we forgot there was a very considerable discrep¬ 
ancy between being normal and being blessed. His is a joyless 
and humorless philosophy. With what authority does the 
psychiatrist pronounce our earliest memories “significant” 
and “interesting.” However, with all his arrogance Freud 
enlarged the area of human perceptions by adding the dimen¬ 
sion of the unconscious and revived the status of the dream 
world which had been depressed by nineteenth century 
positivism. By and large the unconscious was bad, i.e. neu¬ 
rotic, and so it had to be “understood.” Once out in the open 
“sickness,” which had formerly been known as “evil,” disap¬ 
peared. In addition, Freud recovered the message of Rabelais: 
that the human body had to be accepted. Fair enough. But then 
Freud went further and proclaimed that the real nature of the 
inner man and woman was erotic—formerly lascivious. Sexy 
as I and my friends seemed to be, that proposition was a 
stretcher. Besides, pornography palls. 

So I and many others accepted with alacrity the modifica¬ 
tions introduced into Freudianism by Jung, the first Christian 
psychoanalyst. Sex was not enough to explain the inner life, 
but the forms of Plato, reconstituted as archetypes, were. 
Intellectually and aesthetically, this was a monumental insight. 
Now purification by psychoanalysis could draw on the entire 
range of human experience both conscious and unconscious 
over millenia in time. And Jung cured many. As a medical man 
dealing with people who thought themselves into sickness, his 
view of the unconscious was almost as gloomy as Freud’s. 
Evil, i.e. neuroses or worse, was on every hand, and in a 
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society that harbored both Communism and Fascism and drew 
upon itself two World Wars, it was not hard to convince people 
of the omnipresence of evil. Translating this experience of evil 
into psychological terms, Jung perceived a dualism in the inner 
life: light and shadow, animus and anima. In 1915 he related 
this construction to the dual nature of the fullness of God as 
expounded in the Kabbalah. Still the unconscious was pretty 
bad—and above all “significant.” It seems to me that it is a 
rare Jungian who can enjoy his or her unconscious. The sinner 
or “patient” is likely to run into the submerged and dangerous 
other sex, and the soul becomes the scene of a dualistic battle 
between sexual natures: the animus and the anima. This is a 
great comedown for those who would build their lives on that 
of God in every man. 

My favorite and beloved teacher in prep school taught me 
the way out of this dichotomy. It is possible to agree on the 
definitions of the polarities of masculine and feminine, but then 
additional reflection reveals that every human consists of a 
natural mixture of the two, which do not need to be set in 
conflict, but only to be accepted. Even if some individuals 
cannot make up their minds as to which sex is predominant, 
that is all right too—only socially inconvenient. 

In any dualistic interpretation of human experience like 
Jung’s, evil threatens to get the upper hand. Augustine of 
Hippo recognized this in his fight with the dualistic heresy of 
Manicheanism ( Confessions , Book III, trans. Edward B. 
Pusey [New York, 1952], pp. 30-82 passim). For Jungians, 
who brought Manicheanism up to date, Ferdinand the Unfaith¬ 
ful, the symbol of the shadow side in the fairy tale, is the 
motive force in the plot. Evil is enthroned as almost equal to 
God—perhaps the more dangerous because it is more interest¬ 
ing and more active. In his childhood fantasies Jung could not 
accept the universality and majesty of God until he had offset it 
with the most monstrous evil he could imagine, and many 
Jungians today follow him in not accepting the omnipotence of 
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God. In fact Jung did not lack both the illuminative and the 
unitive experiences. He said in 1959: “I do not need to believe 
in God; I know ” (The Listener , Jan. 1, 1960). However, he 
never abandoned his dualism, and so his thought, while useful 
at the purgative stage, is not of much value as one progresses 
to the higher stages of illumination and union. 

Aided by both Freud and Jung, my purgation was proceed¬ 
ing when another factor took a predominant role: asceticism. 
Since poverty, chastity, and obedience had become for me 
rather a joke, I did not realize how important asceticism was. 
My ascetic period was involuntary and so I did not see it was 
like that of the innumerable mystics of Christian history until 
enlightened by Jacopone da Todi. This Franciscan poet re¬ 
cords in his Laude, or spiritual songs, how he went through 
thirty years of poverty, abstinence, chastity, humiliation, and 
deep anxiety, and still the demons of guilt pursued him. Then 
in 1297 he was thrown in prison as a prisoner of war and in six 
years so grew in grace as to be beyond good and evil. 

I became a prisoner of war on October 12, 1944. As a naval 
officer attached to the O.S.S., my mission, with four other 
men, was to contact the partisans in North Italy. Suffering 
from exposure, we were all captured at an altitude of nearly 
9000 ft. on the slopes of Monte Viso, twenty mountain miles in 
front of the French lines. In my cached pack, which the 
Germans found, were five general letters of introduction 
signed by the political leaders in Rome, and when the Bavarian 
commander read those now historic signatures, he said: “We 
should shoot this professor.” It was a moment of great fear, 
but as you can see by reading this, he changed his mind. So I 
spent six months in prison, and learned a lot. At first I felt 
humiliated at being fed like a dog through a slot in the cell and 
guilty at having failed in my work against Hitler, and bored. So 
I escaped, by breaking down three heavy oak doors. My 
companions refused to come with me, because they did not 
think I could make it to Switzerland through the now deep 
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snoyv. They were right. After four days of effort and expo¬ 
sure, I gave myself up again, and there followed five months of 
solitary confinement, at one time in chains and accompanied 
by rats like Jacopone, and always hungry and cold. 

T le first lesson of extreme deprivation is the classic one, i.e. 
to be independent of the things of the flesh. Food, shelter, and 
doming are necessary, of course, and their lack can force the 
body into weakness. But they have no power over the spirit. 
Later in life, when the world seemed to be dishing out a 
particularly unacceptable mess, I followed Teilhard de Char¬ 
din’s advice and meditated on the Passion of Jesus. Whatever I 
might be called upon to suffer paled by comparison. 

The second lesson I learned from my experience of depriva¬ 
tion was more positive. Gradually it dawned on me that bad as 
I undoubtedly was, I did not deserve all this, and it was my 
dreams that convinced me. They became absolutely riotous; 
Freud and Jung were turned on their heads; my unconscious life 
was as joyful as my conscious life was grim. I became adept at 
hovering on the edge of sleep and gently guiding my uncon¬ 
scious into the most delicious channels; I was attending what 
Philippe Souppault calls “the theater of prisoners.” My 
mother, of whom I had not approved for years, became a 
charming woman, and my father lost his patriarchal powers. 
But mostly I went in for spaghetti dinners rather than women. 
Best of all, I found out that this dangerous and dirty uncon¬ 
scious was nothing of the sort, but on the contrary full of fun, 
power, freedom, and abundance—in short, that of God. Of 
course, dreams can still dredge up some pretty sharp remind¬ 
ers for the unwarily smug—taken in stride by one who knows 
the fun of God. 

The evil that is so magnified by Freud and Jung is in reality 
irrelevant—a strange and aberrant accident for one who knows 
God. This principle was stated in the soaring philosophy of 
Plotinus, welded to Christian tradition in the fire of Augus¬ 
tine’s love of God, and demonstrated by Fox when he said to 
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the man pressing a drawn rapier to his side. “Alack for thee, 
poor creature! What wilt thou do with thy carnal weapon? It is 
no more to me than a straw” (Journal [New York: Capricorn 
Books, 1963], p. .118). In our own day, Joel Goldsmith has 
taught how the appearance of evil can be overcome by the 
inner conviction of the omniscience, omnipresence and om¬ 
nipotence of God. God is in fact above all good and evil, but 
most Christian mystics have the deep experience of the love of 
God. Resting continuously in this love, evil is overcome. If it is 
not, the fault lies not in God, but in our imperfect demonstra¬ 
tion of its love. Bernard of Clairvaux said: “God is not loved 
without reward, although he should be loved without reward in 
view” (“On the Love of God,” in Late Medieval Mysticism , 
ed. Ray C. Petry [Philadelphia, 1957], p. 55). 

The acceptance of this proposition is intrinsically difficult 
since it involves the daily confronting of the illusion of evil 
with the reality of God. Furthermore, the seeker gets little help 
from most modern thought. “The American intellectual estab¬ 
lishment . . . has a dogmatic disbelief in spiritual reality,” 
writes Michael Marsh in his Philosophy of the Inner Light 
(Pendle Hill Pamphlet 209, p. 2). This dogma is supported by 
almost three centuries of pseudo-scientific thought involving 
two heresies: determinism and humanism. It would take a new 
encyclopaedia to detail all the errors set forth by these 
categories of thought ; so a sketch of their general outlines must 
suffice. 

Determinism makes of human beings the playthings or 
slaves of external circumstance and infects all social science. 
Economic determinism, whether capitalist or Marxist, is a big 
lie because it deifies greed, either individual or class. Sociolog¬ 
ical determinism explains human life by class and status 
considerations and is expanded by anthropology which casts a 
wider net. Psychological determinism reduces humanity to the 
result of genetic and environmental forces. We can thank B. F. 
Skinner for stating the claims of psychological determinism in 
such a radical way as to make them a reductio ad absurdum. 
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He doesn’t see the joke, but that is his problem. For historians 
like myself, these are tempting disciplines because they seem 
tc explain the past, but they singularly fail to predict the 
future. 

I am angered by the determinists who describe the Society of 
Friends as a white, middle class group and presume to explain 
and predict its actions on such bases. I am angered because 
sccio-economic categories are so widely accepted. We im¬ 
prison those we would help in restricted categories: the poor 
are “entrapped”; the blacks are “oppressed”; the young are 
“frustrated”; women have “limited options.” 

God cares not at all for status, or in more traditional terms, is 
no respecter of persons. We say this, but we do not go very far 
in imitating God. So in a thousand insidious ways socio¬ 
economic categories infect our thought and language, and rise 
as barriers to our love. How far can love go if we think of 
people as rich or poor, black or white, young or old, women 
or men? Love can operate only if we realize what unites us and 
not what separates us. We are heirs of God, and on this firm 
foundation can be built the I-Thou relationship so eloquently 
described by Martin Buber. 

A father last year was tortured by the behavior of his son, 
who had taken to drugs, lay useless about the house, and 
indulged in bitter attacks on every one and everything in his 
life. He desperately tried to understand the distress of the son, 
using every analytical technique he knew, but with no success. 
Then one day he looked at the young man as a son of God, 
exactly as Jesus was. Which is what he was—and is. And he 
could not help loving him. The young man slowly began to 
change. As Fox says, both “stood in the power of God.” 

The second heresy, humanism—or the claim of the self- 
perfectability of man—is just as deeply embedded in our ways 
of thinking as determinism. Humanism, it must be noted, goes 
considerably further than secularism, for it denies God, not 
just the churches. We are the Children of Light, and one of the 
greatest dangers we face is to think that we are so by our own 
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efforts and merits. It was the eighteenth century which claimed 
that man by his own ingenuity and virtue could attain happi¬ 
ness; “the heavenly city of the philosophers” was right here 
on earth. According to Voltaire, that other heaven was a 
delusion fit only for the lower orders, and “man had created 
God in his own image.” So the meeting for worship is only an 
exercise in group hypnosis. 

The Declaration of Independence enshrined the pursuit of 
happiness as one of our fundamental rights, but did not warn us 
that it is a will-o’-the-wisp dangled in front of human effort. 
Humanists can and do claim that the common-sensical concen¬ 
tration on earthly matters has vastly improved our material 
lives, nearly doubled our life span, and thus produced happi¬ 
ness. The proposition that health + wealth = happiness is 
drummed into us daily on TV. And millions believe. They are 
dedicated to the goal of being good people and of serving their 
fellows, and say: “I don’t care what a person believes as long 
as he is a good person.” For about a decade I tried to agree, 
but the facts were to the contrary. Left on their own, people 
are, at best, self-interested, and their lives are short. 

High culture, as opposed to mass culture, agrees. Its 
humanism is sick and tired. While it can be statistically proven 
that in the last thirty years proportionately fewer people have 
starved or died in war, been murdered or succumbed to 
disease, than ever before in the history of the species, no one 
to my knowledge claims that ours is the happiest and most 
peaceful age. The great minds of our times are dedicated to the 
contrary proposition: health plus wealth does not equal happi¬ 
ness. Sartre, for example, taught an entire generation of literati 
not to wait until they die to go to hell but to suffer in it 
immediately. And a writer cannot get into the Parnassus 
described by Alfred Kazin without being elegantly pessimistic 
and, if possible, sordid. 

Such degenerate humanism does not present real problems 
to one on the spiritual path. It is easy to turn off the TV and not 
read the books. But when humanism leads one into thinking of 
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oneself as a good person, problems arise. How gratifying it is 
to do good to people, even when they do not appreciate the 
favor! How hard it is to resist the glow of smug inner warmth 
when a Friend after meeting says: “I liked your message.” It is 
a wonder that any one can be led to enter the clergy, when he is 
surrounded by people who think him good and is constantly 
under the temptation to agree with his admirers. 

In a simpler day this was known as spiritual pride. The 
Pharisees were the very best people in ancient Judea, and we 
all know what Jesus thought of them. He said: “Why calleth 
thou me good? there is none good but one, that is God.” 
Francis of Assisi gives the same message in the delightful story 
from the Little Flowers on the meaning of perfect joy—which 
lies in the complete rejection of individual personality and the 
complete acceptance that all good comes from God. 

This is the highest stage of purgation and the hardest to 
reach. O God, may I get there some day! To subdue one’s own 
personality is to escape the dangers to which Faust suc¬ 
cumbed. Actually spiritual growth involves not a diminution 
of humanity but its expansion in God. Identity is not defined by 
a name or a body or a set of habits, but by one’s relation to the 
eternal. This does not make a human smaller but infinitely 
greater. A message in meeting is not—or should not be— 
merely the outpouring of a human personality no matter how 
inspired, but the very word of God, to be uttered with awe. 
Woolman writes: 


Being thus humbled and disciplined under the cross, my under¬ 
standing became more strengthened to distinguish the pure spirit 
which inwardly moves the heart, and which taught me to wait in 
silence sometimes many weeks together, until I felt that rise which 
prepares the creature to stand like a trumpet, through which the 
Lord speaks to his flock. 

(The Journal of John Woolman 
fNew York: Corinth Books, 1961], p. 11) 


Such power comes from illumination. 
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Illumination 

Dionysius sees the soul progressing through the three stages 
of purgation, illumination, and union as it rises through the 
three heavens. But it seems to me that during the course of life 
moments of both illumination and union occur during the 
process of purgation. We have anticipations of heaven, and in 
the next moment reminiscences of hell. Dante’ s cosmic vision, 
based on that of Dionysius, expresses this more clearly, since 
his soul is full of anticipation and reminiscences while he climbs 
the seven penitential terraces of Purgatory and rises through 
the celestial spheres to the source of all light. 

All human beings, I think, have experiences on at least two 
of these levels, and none exists exclusively on one. Even 
Jesus, who was as closely united with God as any human being 
ever was, proves his humanity by occasionally being less than 
perfect, as when he blasted the fig tree out of pique or fought 
evil among the moneychangers. At the other extreme, I do not 
think that the human being has ever existed who has not 
experienced some form of illumination. Hierophanies, or evi¬ 
dences of divine presence, are seen by the most primitive of 
aborigines, according to Mircea Eliade; and I suspect that 
divine power is expressed in the dream world, if not the 
conscious thought, of the most sophisticated social scientists. 

Since illumination can come to all people, Quakers maintain 
that God is in fact in all people. None can tell when that light 
will be seen. It comes in a completely unpredictable way, quite 
beyond human will, reason, or imagination. We do not imagine 
God, as Voltaire would have it; he chooses us. So mystics 
repeatedly assert the unrationality of the experience of grace. 
Paul reproaches the rationalists of Corinth: 

Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth wise 
in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise. For the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. . . . Because the 
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foolishness of God is wiser than men. . . . We are fools for 
Christ’s sake. (I Corinthians 3:18-19.) 


Paul repeatedly points out that the “peace of God, which 
pas seth all understanding” (Phil. 4:7) is a gift of grace quite 
beyond human rationality, and he plays with paradoxes to 
confound the Aristotelian categories. This Christian tradition 
was followed by Dionysius, Jacopone, Eckhart, and, above all, 
by Erasmus, whose Praise of Folly is a witty attack on human 
intellectualism by one of the most accomplished intellectuals. 
In oriental tradition, Zen koans perform the same function. In 
our day, Anna in Mister God, This is Anna delights in 
paradoxes that are naive only on the surface. She complains 
that thinkers are forever putting God in boxes. It’s a puzzle 
that people can argue about boxes or that one or another image 
of God should be thought correct. Lately the feminine element 
in divinity has become almost fashionable, and some have 
hea,rd the joke about the pompous man who went to heaven 
and was put off by the appearance of God as a black woman. 
This does not surprise me in the least, since I have dreamed of 
God in the form of Marian Anderson. The imagery or the box is 
a matter of taste, and one cannot argue about tastes. In writing 
about the different symbols used by mystics, Evelyn Underhill 
puts the matter succinctly when she writes that the mystic’s 
“aim is union between God and soul. This is the one essential 
of mysticism, and there are as many ways from one term to the 
other as there are variations in the spirit of man” (Essentials of 
Mysticism [New York, 1960], p. 6). 

One of my early illuminations came at the age of nine. I was 
skiing on an open slope high above the Rhone valley. In those 
days a single strap held the skis to the boots, at the end of the 
run one sat down to stop, and then laboriously climbed back up 
the slope. At the end of the last run of the day, I sat in the snow 
rest ng before the climb back up. The others had gone in and it 
was getting very cold. The sun was just dipping behind the 
Dent du Midi far away on the other side of the valley. In all that 
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immensity the only sound was the distant hum of a waterfall. 
This was God’s great world, and I told myself I should 
remember that. And I have. Fifty years later I stood alone in the 
snowy dawn on the shores of the highest pond in Maine, ringed 
with snow-laden Christmas trees, and that same feeling of 
harmony with creation came back. There was no sound at all. 

At school we used to go out at night with star maps to pick 
out constellations. I remember lying on the soccer field and 
suddenly feeling that I had to grasp the grass and hang on to the 
earth or I would fall off into that vast emptiness. And yet this 
too was a part of God’s creation and not fearful if I clung to 
him. Later I found much the same experience reported by 
Richard Jefferies, late 19th century nature mystic, in his Story 
of My Heart. 

Through the experience of Quakerism and the teachings of 
Joel Goldsmith, I have come to see that illumination is an 
everyday commonplace affair and that one must set aside 
periods of each day to be open to it. So my wife, who is also 
my companion and friend, and I spend a part of each day in 
meditation and with nature. Alone or together, like the 
Wordsworths, we go out into the garden, the woods or on more 
distant trails each day. There are too many of earth’s marvels 
to report; so one example will suffice. On a bright Fall First 
Day before meeting, we walked along the back roads and met a 
tiny flycatcher. He hopped about in the brush, like the robin in 
The Secret Garden, observing us unconcernedly with his 
bright black eye as polished as an elderberry. I reflected that 
our time and our music is measured by sixty heartbeats to the 
minute, his by over 200. How fast his life must be and what a 
jolly music he must make with that metronome! 

Many companions can be found in this exploration of God in 
nature, for the last two centuries have been very rich in nature 
mystics: Rousseau, Wordsworth, Goethe, Thoreau, Whitman, 
Muir and Jefferies, to name a few. Those who insist on putting 
God in the box labelled “church” call them pantheists, i.e. 
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worshippers of the created world rather than of the creator. 
Certainly most of these nature mystics shunned churches and 
it can be argued that they were mere naturalists and not 
worshippers. It would be a bold bigot, however, who would 
that they were illumined, and an equally bold bigot who 
d claim that illumination is not to be found in churches. 

I found it there. At the age of about twelve, I listened to the 
minister drone the weekly pastoral prayer. Actually one didn’t 
have to listen, and this, by the way, was one of the values of 
the cld Latin mass—silent meditation accompanied by drone. 
One sunny Sunday morning a light came through the roof of 
the First Congregational Church and bored straight into my 
bowdd head. It filled me and the whole church with wonder, 
joy, and power. Then it went away again. 

Such visions are very common in the Roman Catholic 
tradition. One Narciso Tome bored a hole in the ceiling of the 
Cathedral of Toledo for the sun to light his enormous 
“Transparente”—more than one hundred feet of outsized 
angels flying up to worship the vision of the Last Supper. All in 
monumental stone! Though generally considered a master¬ 
piece of its kind, Tome’s vision can now be taken seriously 
only by the most naive. Today the voices of Joan of Arc, the 
levitation of Francis or Teresa, and the many talking statues 
are so far out of fashion as to be somewhat embarrassing. 

Among Protestants visions have always been suspect, and 
so I never told any one about my experience of light, genuine 
though it was. Once an upstairs maid told me that when the 
great preacher of her church was moved by the spirit, she 
could see Jesus walking around among the parishioners. Not 
doubting that her vision was true, I told a friend in the clergy of 
that church about it, and he quickly changed the subject. 

Mircea Eliade, whose books on primitive religion had led to 
many new insights, states that the Christian churches have 
always discouraged mysticism—an overstatement which leads 
him to ignore very large slices of history indeed. It is more 
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accurate to say that the churches have been ambivalent. On 
the one hand, churchmen who are more involved in doctrinal 
definitions, social work, moral teaching and organizational 
power have certainly denigrated mysticism as an anarchistic 
threat. Cardinal Newman is said to have remarked: “Mysti¬ 
cism begins in mist, continues in ‘I,’ and ends in schism.” On 
the other hand the presence of God is the essential center of 
every religious service, whether he is to be found in the host 
on the altar, the dialogue of pastoral prayer, or the deepening 
silence. 

For years I found God in churches on a regular basis, until I 
felt that the great preacher in my neighborhood had little God 
experience. Then, like Fox, I turned away from men and now 
find churches noisy. A Quaker child summed up the difference 
between meeting for worship and the church service he had 
just attended by saying: “The minister kept saying ‘Let us pray’ 
and then he never gave us the chance.” 

Among the Children of Light I came to think of God as light, 
and then I found the “dark night of the soul” of John of the 
Cross in the magnificent poem which begins “En una noche 
oscura.” God was in the darkness, too, and John’s lovely 
vision reminded me that I also had found God in the intimate 
darkness, whether alone in the woods at night, or in a cozy 
bed, or just with my eyes shut in meditation. Eckhart writes: 

He is neither this nor that. As one saint says: “If any one 
imagines that he knows God and his knowledge takes form, then 
he may know something but it is not God.” Thus when I say that 
God is not being and that he is above being, I have not denied him 
being, but, rather, I have dignified and exalted being in him. . . . 
St. Augustine says that God is a Way beyond ways, A Good 
beyond goods, Power beyond powers. 

(Sermon No. 26 “Like a morning star God shines” in Meister 
Eckhart, ed. and trans. Raymond B. Blakney [New York: 

Harper & Row 1941] p. 219). 

As human creatures, however, we cannot experience God 
except through forms, nor carry out his will in any but the 
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human dimension, knowing that these forms and dimensions 
do not encompass God. 

Among the forms in which I find a rich God experience is 
that of music. Surely if the heavenly hosts sing as they are 
portrayed in Byzantine mosaics, they must sound like the great 
choirs performing Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Honegger or 
some other divine composition. The language of music, and it 
is a language and not a mere embellishment of words, has the 
great advantage that it almost always lacks specific referents to 
visual and “objective” reality. Dance, as Ram Das illustrates, 
provides an analagous form of divine expression. 

The structure of the meeting for worship does not allow 
dance, and permits only single line melody sung by one 
voice—sometimes a medium of inspired message. Hence, most 
devotion in music must come outside the meeting for worship. 
“Qui cantat, bis orat—whoever sings prays twice—” is a 
medieval proverb. I have been worshipping in choruses for 
about thirty years; nearly any one can do it, as it requires little 
technical expertise. Often I have heard ordinary housewives, 
lawyers, liquor salesmen, etc. at various stages of aging sing 
like angels. 

Another and quite different form of illumination comes 
through confrontation, the overcoming of threatening danger 
by the power of God. Lawrence Apsey entitled his pamphlet 
on the reality behind non-violence Transforming Power for 
Pec ce. Most Friends know that this power is the answer to the 
paranoia of the cities, the violence of the prisons, and the 
threat of war. Despite the many accounts of how the power of 
God comes to individuals so as to override danger, non- 
vio ence is not easy to learn; for no one is exempt from 
paralysing anxiety resulting from a threat in which they 
believe. God’s power comes when the individual sees the 
threat as an illusion. Jesus told Pilate: “Thou couldest have no 
power over me unless it were given thee from above.” Pilate 
haa him killed anyway, but even that was an illusion. Jesus’ 
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kingdom is not of this world and he lives. Time and again 
George Fox faced threats and never backed down because the 
power of God rose in him and overcame evil. 

Illumination also releases us from threats other than those of 
violence. Perhaps the most prevalent today are the fear of want 
and the fear of sickness, and so Joel Goldsmith emphasizes in 
his teaching that the grace of God provides both supply and 
health. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous¬ 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. 6: 
33). Few indeed take this injunction of Jesus seriously. As one 
who grew up in the Depression, I have spent most of my life 
worrying about money and jobs and only recently have begun 
to receive the illumination that exposes want as illusion. 

My experience is that when, through meditation, the sense 
of anxiety is removed from economic pressures, the pressures 
themselves disappear. No difference of outer action occurs; I 
still go about my business as usual. But on the inside I am 
beginning to see that it is not my efforts that produce the 
supply, but God’s grace. I plant seeds, but I don’t make the 
vegetables grow. It is not my harvest but God’s bounty. The 
Cloud of Unknowing has these words of wisdom: 

Trust steadfastly, you, whoever you may be who sincerely turns 
from the world to God, that God will send you either one of these 
two without troubling you about it: that is, either an abundance of 
necessities, or sufficient strength of body and patience of spirit to 
bear your need. What does it matter, then, which of these one 
has? The net result is the same in all true contemplatives. 

(Trans. Ira Progoff [New York: Delta Book, 1973], p. 117) 

As for the fear of sickness, I know little about it, as I am never 
sick. Well, hardly ever. But mystics report overcoming the fear 
of sickness and often chronic illness itself through the power of 
God; the examples of Clare of Assisi, Julian of Norwich, and 
Teresa of Avila spring readily to mind. Others, like Paul, 
Ignatius Loyala, and Fox survived almost incredible physical 
injuries through spiritual power. Despite the prejudices of 
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medical science, it is hard to doubt the reality of spiritual 
healing. Henry Cadbury has documented the healings of Fox in 
George Fox's Book of Miracles , and in our own day Alcoholics 
Anpnymous frequently succeeds when medicine fails. 

Sickness can, of course, end in death. The fear of death is 
perhaps the ultimate evil overcome by illumination. Until very 
recently death was for our century what sex was for the 
last—unmentionable. Now we are rediscovering what people 
have known for millenia, and that is that death comes to every 
one as a part of life. It transforms that precious little human 
personality that we have been coddling all our lives. To re¬ 
nounce that personality and see it fused in God is the ultimate 
illumination. Eleven days before he died, Bradford Smith 
wrote: 


Oh drip of leaves, and driven rain, 

Oh kiss of sun and breath of sweetest breeze, 

How is it that I have grown so much a part of these 
That I am more in them than in this bodied self? 

Is it that life, at ebb, prepares the home to which it goes? 
(Dear Gift of Life, Pendle Hill Pamphlet 142 [1965], p. 35) 


The most important lesson of my wartime prison experience, 
mentioned above, was that I faced the prospect of my impend¬ 
ing death. My four companions and I were accused of espio¬ 
nage and in April, 1945, were transferred to the central military 
prison at Torgau on the Elbe. As we were being processed on 
arrival, a trusty furtively came over and pointed to a small pile 
of n anila folders. He said that they were our dossiers and each 
had a big “T” on it, standing for “Tod” or death. Terrified, I 
was led away to a solitary cell. That evening at sunset there 
were several spurts of rifle fire sounding like firecrackers in the 
distance . . . executions. After a time of agony and prayer, the 
spirit of God came to me. The words of Jesus at Gethsemane 
rose in my soul: “O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
(Matt. 26:39.) And a great peace descended upon me, the 
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peace that comes from complete surrender to God. I told God 
that I had done all that I could as a human being and that I was 
ready to go if that was his will. Suddenly I felt free and the 
great peace was filled with joy. 

Then a French officer came into my cell and told me not to 
fear for we would thwart the Nazis. He told me and the others 
how to proceed at our trial. When each of us came before a 
military court of five field rank Nazi officers, each denied the 
juridical competence of the tribunal. They did not continue the 
trial, probably because with the Americans and Russians 
about 100 miles away to the west and east, the Thousand Year 
Reich was crumbling. 

God did not take me then, but he taught me a great lesson. 
Sometime death will come and it will be all right. I know 
nothing in my earthly experience of immortality and reincarna¬ 
tion, though I believe the arguments of Socrates. Yet I do 
know the revelation of Paul: “O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” (I Cor. 15:55.) 

Union 

Just as the processes of purgation and illumination run along at 
the same time, so illumination merges into the experience of 
union with God. In fact the source of illumination is the sense 
of union. Sheldon Cheney says in Men Who Have Walked with 
God: 

To merge silently, freed, into the stream of infinitude, is the 
greatest good of life. The two aims of the world’s mysticism are 
here set forth: first, to find the eternal in given life, to feel the 
emanation of Spirit in every manifested thing; second, to take on 
the sense of the flow of the Spirit, to bathe in the consciousness 
of the stream of divinity, in union with the Soul and all souls. 

([New York: Alfred Knopf, 1945], p. viii) 

The Greeks called it ecstasy, the medieval Latins 
“alienatio” or removal from this world, and Jewish mystics 
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saw it as a return from the exile of this world to Abraham’s 
bosom. In the New Testament ecstasy is described by Peter 
and Paul as “speaking with tongues”—the incoherent babbling 
of one in a trance—and such behavior, quite common in the 
Protestant Reformation, can still be observed in Pentecostal 
meetings. 

Ecstasy, however, is by no means confined to Christian and 
Jewish channels. The pagan philosopher Plotinus is described 
by his biographer, Porphyry, as having been four times ele¬ 
vated through meditation to trances of some duration. The 
High Middle Ages witnessed a flood of Christian and Jewish 
mystics attempting to convey the ineffable joy of union with 
God. Jacopone falls into the abyss of love or drowns in “high 
nothingness”; Eckhart develops the theme of “Nihte” or the 
nothingness of God; and Abraham Abulafia, as quoted by 
Gei shorn Scholem, tells how the soul leaves the body. 

Today Teilhard de Chardin is among the most persuasive 
and eloquent prophets. His experience of union, described in 
The Divine Milieu, is splendid in its simplicity and elegant in its 
language. Even more exciting and profound is the cosmologi¬ 
cal vision which Teilhard developed in The Phenomenon of 
Man, where one finds the enormous expanse of all creation 
gradually evolving toward a future “omega point” of union 
with God. More recently ecstatic trances have been studied by 
Abraham Maslow who calls them “peak experiences” and 
brings them under scientific observation and analysis, mean¬ 
while castigating conventional psychiatry for its blindness and 
neglect. Such trances may be the goal of Transcendental 
Meditation, whether or not they take place within a Christian 
setting; and expert practitioners report a sense of peace, union, 
and restoration accompanied by definite physiological effects. 
I k iow nothing of this discipline, but see no reason why it 
should not be valuable, unless limited to such extraneous ends 
as human happiness and health. 

Joyful and invigorating as these experiences of union are, 
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they present a great danger, and this is that the individual in 
union with God may confuse his personality with that of God. 
So he may lose his sense of responsibility and may take to 
investing his human notions with divine purpose. In order to 
clarify the relation of man to God, Richard of St. Victor uses 
the analogy of a mirror. The individual is to keep his mirror 
polished, to keep it free of any blemishes deriving from his 
human personality and so clear as to reflect God’s will. Joel 
Goldsmith uses the more modern symbol of a transparency 
through which God’s light comes into the world. He insists that 
the small human “I” be overcome so that the light of the 
indwelling divine 4 7!’ may shine through. 

How hard it is to overcome the human personality is shown 
by the history of the seventeenth century Pietists, some of 
whom, thinking their union with God set them above moral 
law, acted in anti-social ways and were condemned as anti- 
nomians. Quakerism faced the problems of anti-nomianism in 
the career of James Nayler and solved it in an effective 
manner. Emilia Fogelklou Norlind’s The Atonement of George 
Fox (Pendle Hill Pamphlet 166) shows how Nayler was 
tragically misled by his enthusiastic followers in so identifying 
himself with Jesus that he entered Bristol one October day in 
1656 in a procession that was meant to ape Jesus’s entry into 
Jerusalem. Fox’s reaction was violent and implacable, testify¬ 
ing to the real threat of anti-nomianism. Despite Nayler’s 
genuine repentance, Fox found it hard to forgive him, and it 
was partly to protect Friends from such extravagances that the 
meeting structure of the Society was established. 

Though far from infallible, the testing of an opening by the 
experience of a group on the same path can often distinguish 
notions from truth. In retrospect we would prefer that the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had accepted Woolman’s open¬ 
ings on slavery a little more readily, and we would prefer to 
forget that Quakers at one time advocated solitary confine¬ 
ment, even though they did so as an improvement on the 
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indiscriminate and unprotected herding of all prisoners in a 
mon dungeon. (By the way, we need today a simple 
torical account of the positive contributions of Quakers to 
Son reform in order to remove the misconceptions which 
e prisoners have about Quakers.) Yet on the whole the 
eting structure has worked very well and still does. Is this 
what happens at Quaker meetings for worship? We gather 
separate personalities; as George, Mary, Barbara, Harold, 

, we sit down full of our own problems and begin to sort 
m out. Then as we wait and sink deeper into the divine 
nsciousness, perhaps with the help of a “short prayer which 
ces heaven,” the dross of our outer lives falls away. The 
wer of the universal spirit enters in the same way into the 
iversal consciousness of each of us. The silence deepens and 
es on an almost physical quality. We are “bound unto each 
er and unto God.” It is a gathered meeting. 

Many Friends report experiences which directly confirm this 
se of union in a meeting; that is, they will hear the 
rceptions of their own souls expressed in a spoken message 
another Friend, often in words very much like those they 
uld have used themselves. When this occurs in a series of 
ted messages, it may be possible that Friends were just 
king along the same lines in the usual rationalistic manner; 
when, as often happens, the message comes in isolation 
caking to our condition, then we are hearing the word of 
d. 

heightened awareness of the union of the group with God 
ijnes with practice. I find that after having regularly attended 
erent meetings over a number of years, I can frequently 
when a spoken message is coming and can sometimes 
what the tenor of the message will be and who will give it. 
□ugh this happens most often in my own meeting, it also 
•pens in meetings where I hardly know the other attenders. 
en I have reported this to Friends, I have sometimes met a 
glassy stare in which the Friend seems to ask what kind of a 
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nut he has on his hands. So I do not insist, for the experience 
has little value in itself and is only another indication of the 
presence of the spirit, if that were needed. In my opinion, the 
phenomenon has nothing to do with extrasensory perception. I 
do not think that I am “psychic” at all and have never passed 
the time of day with departed friends and relations in the 
manner of the spiritualists. No, it is evidence of union with God. 

The gathered meeting as an expression of union is the rock 
upon which the Society of Friends is built. Friends try to obey 
“the first and great commandment: Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.” In the meeting for worship Friends introduced a 
new dimension into religion. It is a revolutionary doctrine, 
which in the analysis of Howard Brinton, transcends the 
bounds of both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in at 
least two important respects. 

The first is that God speaks directly to us. His revelation is 
continuous and not limited by the tradition of saints who have 
passed on to glory, or by the letter of a canon of Scripture 
closed 1700 years ago. Fox clearly states that Friends deny 
tradition and Scripture only when these are dead and that both 
are aids to our primary goal: direct union with God as he 
reveals himself to us. This takes place Now, the one moment in 
time that matters to God and to us. We are on the same level as 
Peter and Paul, and I think they welcome us, for we are all 
seekers and finders. 

The second revolutionary element is that God’s role in our 
lives is a daily experience. Quakers are very ordinary people. 
A brief glance around any meeting or a brief dip into Quaker 
journals reveals other Friends just like oneself, plain people of 
all shapes and sizes. If revelation has come to them, it can 
come to any one—not just to the great heroes of Christian and 
Jewish history. God’s grace is. It is in each of us—including 
criminals. 

If this is so, it is so every day and not just on First Day and 
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in our home we set aside one or two periods of meditation 
day and are helped in that by reading a passage from the 
ngs of Joel Goldsmith. Furthermore, on our own we each 
to God for a minute or so during the day and night. The 
ute could come in the car on the way to work, or in the 
n at a pause in weeding, or between appointments, 
asionally one wakes in the middle of the night. What a time 
in God—and not worry about going back to sleep! 
en, when First Day rolls around, we can come to meeting 
\yorship rich in grace and be surrounded by the presence of 
in all our friends. And rest and be recharged in that 
ghtened quiet, in the love that passes understanding. 


est 


ays. If we do not “pray without ceasing,” if we do not 
the sense of the presence of God with us always, God’s 
does not operate in us. It is still there, of course, but 
ant unless we open ourselves to it. There is no special 
and place for God, but God makes all times and places 
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Bibliographical Note 

Those who are interested in further reading may find this note 
useful. The books are mentioned more or less in the order in which 
they are reflected in the text. 

Joel Goldsmith’s basic work is The Infinite Way (San Gabriel, 
Calif.: The Willing Press, orig. 1947, many reprints). There are some 
twenty-five titles by him; a good one to start with is: Beyond Words 
and Thoughts , from the metaphysical consciousness to the mystical 
(New York: Julian Press, 1968). A good biography is by the leading 
current practitioner, Lorraine Sinkler, The Spiritual Journey of Joel 
S. Goldsmith (New York: Harper & Row, 1973). 

For Teilhard de Chardin, Alice Valle Knight provides a convenient 
introduction, with bibliography, in The Meaning of Teilhard de 
Chardin , a primer * (Old Greenwich, Conn.: Devon-Adair, 1974). 
Teilhard’s works mentioned in the text are; The Divine Milieu , an 
essay on the interior life * (New York: Harper & Row, 1960) and The 
Phenomenon of Man * (New York: Harper & Row, 1959). 

Gershom G. Scholem is generally recognized as the leading con¬ 
temporary student of Jewish mysticism, see Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism * (New York: Schocken Books, 1961). Martin Buber is the 
greatest Jewish mystic of this century and his fundamental work is / 
and Thou * (2nd ed.; New York: Scribner’s, 1958). 

The literature on Christian mysticism is very extensive, but I have 
found the following most useful: F. C. Happold, Mysticism , a study 
and an anthology * (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1963); Evelyn 
Underhill, Essentials of Mysticism * (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1960) 
and Mysticism * (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1961); Ray C. Petry, ed. 
Late Medieval Mysticism (Philadelphia; The Westminster Press, 
1957); Sheldon Cheney, Men Who Have Walked with God. . . . (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1945); Anne Freemantle, ed., The Protestant 
Mystics (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1964). Some of these works 
are anthologies and the rest contain extensive quotations from the 
original sources. 

Other Christian mystics referred to in this section are Bonaventure: 
The Works of Bonaventure , Vol. I Mystical Opuscula , trans. by Jose 
de Vinck (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1960); and Teresa 
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erback, 1965); The Journal of George Fox * (New York: Capricorn 
^s, 1963); The Journal of John Woolman* (New York: Corinth 
s, 1961); Christian Faith and Practice in the Experience of the 
ty of Friends* (compiled by the London Yearly Meeting and 
shed by the Friends United Press, Richmond, Inc., 1960); 
ence S. Apsey, Transforming Power for Peace* (rev. ed.; 
delphia: Friends General Conference Religious Education Com- 
e, 1964); Bradford Smith, Dear Gift of Life* (Pendle Hill 
phlet #142, 1965); Emilia Fogelklou Norlind, The Atonement of 
ge Fox* (Pendle Hill Pamphlet #166, 1969); Michael Marsh, 
Philosophy of the Inner Light (Pendle Hill Pamphlet #209, 1976); 
Henry J. Cadbury, George Fox's “Book of Miracles'' (New York: 
Octagon Books, 1973). 

purgation: 

A handy introduction to Jung’s thought, containing a bibliography, 
is E. A. Bennet, What Jung Really Said* (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1967). The same series covers Freud. See also Carl G. Jung, 
Memories , Dreams , Reflections* (New York: Vintage Books, 1965); 
Man and His Symbols (New York: Doubleday, 1964). 

red Kazin is said to be among the most prominent contemporary 
ry critics and wrote Bright Book of Life: American novelists and 
tellers from Hemingway to Mailer (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
The spiritual and aesthetic poverty of this literature is pre¬ 
in Duncan Williams, Trousered Apes: sick literature in a sick 
* (New York: Delta Books, 1973). For refuge one can go to 
is sometimes classified as children’s literature: Fynn, Mister 
This is Anna* (New York: Ballantine Books, 1976); and Frances 
>son Burnett, The Secret Garden (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1911 
1962). 

e Confessions of Augustine of Hippo have appeared in numerous 
rback editions. An excellent biography, with extensive bibliog- 
, is that of Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo* (Berkeley: Univ. 
lif. Press, 1969). There is no extended work on Jacopone da Todi 
nglish except Evelyn Underhill, Jacopone da Todi Poet and 
c. . . . (London: J. M. Dent, 1919), which is out of print, rare, 
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and dated. My The Fool of God: Jacopone da Todi is scheduled to be 
published by the Univ. of Alabama Press. 

illumination: 

One of the little classics of nineteenth century nature mysticism is 
Richard Jefferies, The Story of My Heart (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1883); though reprinted several times, it is now quite rare. 
Another nineteenth century mystic (and admirer of Walt Whitman) is 
Richard Maurice Bucke, who wrote Cosmic Consciousness * (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1969). Other mystical works referred to in this 
section are: Poems of St. John of the Cross*, trans. by Roy Campbell 
(New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1967); The Cloud of Unknowing*, 
trans. by Ira Progoff (New York: Delta Book, 1973); and Meister 
Eckhart*, ed. and trans. by Raymond B. Blakney (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1941). The masterful comparison of Eckhart and Shankara 
should be mentioned: Rudolph Otto, Mysticism East and 'West (New 
York: MacMillan, 1932). 

Among those who have studied mysticism from the point of view of 
cultural anthropology Mircea Eliade is outstanding. His works in¬ 
clude: The Sacred and the Profane* (New York: Harcourt-Brace, 

1959) ; Myths, Dreams, and Mysteries* (New York: Harper & Row, 

1960) ; The Myth of the Eternal Return* (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1954). Also of importance is Edwin Oliver James, Prehistoric 
Religion (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1957). 

union: 

The study of the philosophy of Plotinus is difficult, but the little 
work of Joseph Katz is most helpful: The Philosophy of Plotinus, 
representative books from the Enneads* (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1950). 

Several contemporary psychologists have contributed important 
new insights, and among them are: Abraham Maslow, Religions, 
Values, and Peak Experiences* (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1976) and Robert E. Ornstein, The Psychology of Consciousness 
(New York: Viking, 1972). 
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